362                .Sir Philip Sidney.

" This is that Sidney," wrote William Camden of
the friend he had lost, a who, as Providence seems
to have sent him into the world to give the present
a specimen of the ancients, so it did on a sudden
recall him and snatch him from us as more worthy
of Heaven than of earth/' Hut the true-hearted
student of men's thoughts and actions was too wise
to grieve or repine, " Rest, then, in peace, Q
Sidney," he added, l* We will not celebrate youi
memory with tears, but admiration. Whatever we
loved in you, whatever we admired in you, still con-
tinues and will continue in the memories of men,
the revolutions of ages, and the annals of time.
Many, as inglorious and ignoble, are buried in
oblivion : but Sidney shall live to all posterity. For
as the Grecian poet has it, * Virtue 's beyond the
reach of fate.' "

But our record of Sir Philip Sidney's life, his
chivalrous aims and chivalrous achievements, must
be closed with words written by his comrade and
kinsman, Fulke Grevillc, afterwards Lord Brooke,
the man who knew him intimately from childhood,
and who, outliving him by two and forty years,
caused the title, " Friend to Sir Philip Sidney," to
be inscribed upon his tomb.

" Indeed," Fulke Greville wrote, " he was a true
model of worth; a man fit for conquest, plantation,
reformation, or what action so ever is the greatest
and hardest among men; withal, such a lover of
mankind and goodness that whosoever had any real
parts in him found comfort, participation, and pro-
tection to the uttermost of his power; like Zephy-